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I F you can keep your head when all abuut you 
Are losing theirs and blaming It on you, 

If you can trust yourself when all men douhi 
you, 

But make allowance for their doubting too; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 

Or being Ued about, don’t deal In lies. 

Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 

And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 

“ If you can dream—and not make dreams your 
master; 

If you can think—and not make thoughts your 
aim; 

If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat these two imposters just the same; 

If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 

Or watch the things you gave your fife to, broken. 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools . 

“ If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch and toss. 

And lose, and start again at your beginnings, 

And never breathe a word about your loss; 

If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And to hold on when there Is nothing In you 
Except the Will which says to them : ' Hold on ; ' 

“ If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the common touch : 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 

If all men count with you, but none too much ; 

If you can All the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds' worth of distance run. 

Tours is the Earth and everything that’s in It, 
And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, my son." 

—Hxulvnrd Hiplinp 










His Family All Railroad Men 

Father, Brothers and Brothers-in-Lau) of John Cain, a Fifty-Year Veteran, Have Been 
Employed by the Company, as is a Son at Present 


G O to whom you may among our retired 
employes and invariably you will find them 
still deeply interested in the affairs of the 
Company. You will find them anxious to talk 
over “old times,” to learn what is taking place 
on the road, and to hear 
of those who in another 
day were their associates. 

In spirit, they are just 
as loyal and just as en¬ 
thusiastic as when able 
to take their place at the 
throttle, in the caboose, 
iffice, shop, yards, or else¬ 
where where they might 
have been engaged. Just 
what their particular 
work might have been 
makes no difference; they 
belonged and still belong 
to that great brotherhood 
of railroad workers 
wherein true comradeship 
ever prevails. 

Thus we find Jon n 
Cain of No. 632 Chrisler 
avenue, Schenectady, N. 

Y., who for forty-nine 
years and ten months 
was continuously em¬ 
ployed in the Transpor¬ 
tation and Maintenance 
of Way departments, 
lastly as a caller at Mo¬ 
hawk, looking back upon 
the past with a longing 
to again take his place 
among the men of the road. But lie realizes that 
to go back is impossible and so takes comfort in 
the thought that, while the opportunity was his, 
he tried to do his best, tried to be fair with those 
with whom he worked, and so contributed his bit 
to the success of his profession. 

From childhood, down to the present he has al 


ways been closely associated with railroad folk. 
Ilis father, William Cain, was employed as a sec- 
tionman at Ballston Lake; his brother, William, 
served for fifty years as a track foreman on the 
road north of Albany and in the Mohawk yards 
just prior to his death; 
Morris, another brother, 
went to the Erie at Port 
Jervis, after having been 
employed on our road at- 
a section hand, and be¬ 
came a locomotive engi¬ 
neer; and still another 
brother, James, who died 
in early life, -was em¬ 
ployed at Schenectady 
coaling and wiping tht 
little locomotives so con 
spicuous on the Rensse¬ 
laer and Saratoga fifty 
years ago. Then when 
in 18S4, he married Misi 
Rose Casey of Cliftoi 
Park, N. Y., he became 
a member of another 
railroad family for her 
brothers, Mike and 
Thomas, were sectioL 
foremen on the Rensse 
lacr and Saratoga. And 
lastly, but true to tra 
dition, nevertheless, » 
son followed in the 
father’s footsteps, and 
Thomas F. A. Cain is 
now employed as a brake- 
man on the short milk 
train between Delanson and Cobleskill. 

Mike Dorsey, whose name seems to be as much 
a part of the Susquehanna and Saratoga divisions 
as are their rails and ties, gave him his first job. 
Rail was being laid from Saratoga Springs Bouth 
to the “Geyser,” as a point along the right of 
way was so nicknamed because of the proximity 
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of a mineral spring of that character, when Dor¬ 
sey, seeing him at Ballston Lake, told him he 
would give him a job carrying water. With two 
or three boys of his age, he reported the next 
morning. “ Come over here, I want to show you 
something,” Dorsey greeted them and then 
handed each a spike maul and told them they 
never could begin any younger. That was on 
June 10, 18/3 and while he was only fifteen years 
of age he was a robust lad, nevertheless, and so 
“ made good ” in his first railroad job. 

Irish, Dutch, English and some Yanks made up 
the section forces of those days. In summer he 
was paid $1.10 a day for ten hours, and through 
the winter he worked for eighty cents a day and 
there was so little work that, many times, in 
order to retain the entire gang for the spring 
rush, the four men alternated on a weekly basis 
and thus each was given a week’s work each 
month. His brother, William, was the foreman 
and the others included William Kane, John 
Rosch, Pat Mulligan and Tommy Gallagher, 
father of the late James H. Gallagher, all of 
whom have since died. 

After about six years of track work, he turned 
to braking and on January 1, 1S79 entered the 
train service. At first he held a freight run be¬ 
tween Rutland and Schenectady, via Whitehall. 
These trains were known as Nos. 29 and 30. 
Charlie McCue was the engineer, John Staley the 
conductor, and Jack Buckley the fireman. None 
are living now. That he might be at home, he 
soon effected a trade with another brakeman, 


“ Comical ” Brown, and then worked out of 
Schenectady with George Woeller conductor, and 
“ Ed ” Crake, now a pensioned engineer. McCue, 
as he recalls, had the •locomotive Rutland, and 
Crane, the Ticonderoga. 

Beginning February 1, 1SS0, he was employed 
on a freight and accommodation train, better 
known as the “ Huckleberry,” making two round 
trips daily between Mechanicville and Schenectady 
with Mike Barrett, conductor, and Charlie Dis- 
brow, engineer. 

Late in 1900, one brakeman was “pulled off” 
this train and for reasons of his own he chose 
to be the one with the result that on December 1, 
that year, he became a towerman at Maxon road, 
between the canal and river, at Mohawk. In turn 
he became a switchtender and after working about 
eight years in that capacity he relinquished the 
job to go calling, which position he was filling 
at the time he was granted a pension on April 1, 
1923. 

lie was born at Clifton Park, Saratoga County, 
New York, August 1, 1858, and was the youngest 
son in a family of four children. Besides the 
son already mentioned, another son, William H.. 
is employed by the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, and a daughter is the wife of J. F. 
Mahoney, a patrolman on the Schenectady police 
force. 

For forty-one years he has been a member of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, lodge 
No. 106 of Schenectady, and is also a member of 
St. Thomas’ Roman Catholic church of that city. 


Forty Years Ago 

* * 



COURTESY W J. KEEGAN. TRAINMAN. TRAINS NO. 30* AND 30* 

Jim Davis, engineer! Billy Keegan, Trainman; and Tom Ryan, fireman 
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Our Relations With The Public 

treatment Employes Accord Patrons Often is Taken as an Index of Service, and is, 
Therefore, a Most Important Factor, Veteran Yardmaster Tells Us 

By H. N. ATHERTON. Yardmaster, Green Ridge. Pa.* 


A GENTS, yardmasters, and member* of 
switching crews are the representatives of 
the Company who come into direct contact 
with its patrons, and by their efforts can 
retain or forfeit the friendship of those whom 
they serve. The quality of service rendered by 
a railroad company, 
therefore, is, in a great 
measure, up to these 
employes, but it is 
possible that there are 
some among them 
who do not fully 
realize their duty in 
this respect. 

Patrons should be 
accorded courteous 
and painstaking treat¬ 
ment by agents and 
yardmasters, espe¬ 
cially. They should 
be made to feel that* 
it is a pleasure to 
wait on them, and an 
effort should be made, 
from time to time, to 
learn if there is any¬ 
thing more that can 
be done to make their 
relations with the 
Company more agree¬ 
able and more profit¬ 
able. By doing this, 
they will be glad to 
give us a larger per¬ 
centage of their busi¬ 
ness, more especially 
so if we are competing 
with another* road. 

Willing, considerate, 
and efficient service is 
our best advertise¬ 
ment. 

The time has passed when railroad com¬ 
panies or their employes can force the public to 
tolerate inefficient service. Competition is too 
great and the road that serves best will secure 
the business. We should make it our policy to 
solicit business by telling prospective customers 


that it will be a pleasure to give them the best 
service that any railroad can possibly offer, and. 
when we secure that business, avoid doing any¬ 
thing that would cause them to lose confidence 
in us. When wrecks, yard blockades, engine 
nnbarrassments that are not to 
be anticipated, happen, 
we should notify those 
i patrons who are likely 
to be affected by the 
interruption of serv¬ 
ice and assure them 
that they are fore¬ 
most in our mind and 
that they will be 
taken care of at the 
earliest possible mo¬ 
ment. By doing this 
we will continue to 
retain their confidence 
and receive their fu¬ 
ture business. Be 
courteous! This will 
leave a lasting im¬ 
pression that we are 
men of our word. 

• Should some patron 
ask to have a car 
aced at a designated 
point in order to make 
it more accessible for 
loading or unloading, 
do it, and do it cheer¬ 
fully, because his 
business helps to pay 
your salary. 

We should all make 
a special effort to 
broadcast the wonder¬ 
ful service our road 
gives to it* patrons. 
Then. instead of 
“knocking off” road 
runs and switching crews, the .Management 
will be compelled to add more trains to 
handle a larger volume of business. Help make 
your road function 100 per cent and. by so doing, 
it will naturally increase its business. Make your¬ 
self more than an employe. Make yourself valu- 


failures, or like 


S O much sound advice and so many help¬ 
ful thoughts, all the fruits of years of 
experience, are to be found in the ac¬ 
companying article that the reading of it 
cannot prove otherwise than helpful. Some 
of the pertinent thoughts it contains are as 
follows : 

Willing, considerate, and efficient service 
is our best advertisement. 

lie courteous! This will leave a lasting 
impression that tee are men of our word. 

Make yourself more than an employe. 


lie progressive! Think of improve i 
that can be made that will heller the 
ice now being rendered. 


Business mag be lost on account of a lack 
of attention to a shipper’s or receivers 
requirements. 

If we will all join together as business 
getters and business retainers, we will 
please the public and increase our business 
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able by proving to the officials of the Company 
and to the public that you are working for the 
best interests of the Company that pays your 
salary, and that you have the welfare of the 
patrons at heart. 

Be progressive! Think of improvements that 
can be made that will better the service now 
being rendered. Consult with your immediate 
superior so that he, too, will be familiar with 
conditions you believe to be at fault. We have 
freight and passenger representatives at all im¬ 
portant stations, whose duty it is to secure 
freight and passenger business, not only for local 
points on the system but to all competitive points 
Their earnest endeavors to secure and hold tin 
business of shippers and receivers will come to 
naught, however, if the service rendered by agents, 
yardmasters and members of switching crews i> 
not as good as that offered by our competitors. 
Business may be lost on account of a lack of 
attention to a shipper’s or receiver’s requirements 
Be careful, also, as to the treatment accorded 
truck drivers and warehouse employes. They 
frequently report back to their employers the 
service and personal treatment accorded them, 
and what they have to say may either hold the 
business for us, or drive it away. Give them 
courteous treatment at all times. 

If you expect to secure official positions, you 
must show greater ability, courtesy, and tact, 
which are all very essential in the railroad game 
of today. 

When a trainmaster or general yardmaster 
sends an engine to an agent, it is the duty of 
that agent to personally see that the service per¬ 
formed at his station is satisfactory to his pat¬ 
rons. If the conductor complains, or fails to do 
his work properly, the trainmaster or general 
yardmaster should be informed of this fact, other¬ 
wise he may become the means of losing some of 
the business done at that station. If we will all 
join together as business getters and retainers, 
we will please the public and increase our busi 
ness with them. 

This Company is engaged in the business of 
selling transportation. The quality of service 
rendered and courteous treatment on the part of 
its employes help to sell it. Competition between 
transportation companies is very keen today, and 
often the personality of some representative—an 
agent, a general yardmaster, or a member of a 
switching crew—has much to do with the reten 
tion or loss of business. We can all help to make 
the relations between the Company and its patrons 
more pleasant, and, after all, this is what counts 
most in the transportation business today. 

Good agents, yardmasters and switching crews 
are valuable assets to any railroad. 

In conclusion, I want to ask these questions: 

What are you doing to safeguard your post tion f 


What are you doing for the public that will 
arouse interest in our Company to such an extent 
that shippers will give us preference in the 
movement of their businessf 

Have you done your best? If so, you will make 
yourself so valuable to your employer and to the 
public that both will have suffered a great loss 
were they to lose your services. 


* This paper was read before the members of The 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad Club—Pennsyl¬ 
vania Division at a meeting held at Oarbondal’fe 
Tuesday evening. February 2. 


Forty-Year Club Meets 

O NCE again those who have affiliated them¬ 
selves with The Delaware and Hudson 
Forty-Year Club, a group of veteran em¬ 
ployes gotten together in an informal way for 
social and educational purposes, have enjoyed the 
pleasure of renewing acquaintances and of learn¬ 
ing something more of our historic country. This 
time they met for their annual “get-together ” on 
Friday evening, February 19, in the Rainbo room 
of the New Kenmore hotel in Albany, where an 
excellent dinner was served in an atmosphere of 
good fellowship and amid the strains of pleasing 
music. 

Following the dinner, the party reassembled in 
the auditorium in the Municipal Gas Company’s 
building in State street and there was entertained 
by an illustrated travelogue that took them to 
Fredericksburg, Richmond, Washington, Arlington. 
Alexandria and Mt. Vernon. For this quiet, 
though very interesting, sojourn the members 
were indebted to the Rev. W. P. Harmon of 
Ticonderoga, who has taken a friendly interest 
in the club from its inception and, because of this, 
lias proved himself a very helpful ally. 

Only a few of the members were absent and 
they wore greatly missed, while among those 
present were to be noted Mb. and Mbs. D. F. 
Wait, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Anderson, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. S. Conc.don, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Vosbubg, 
Mr. and Mrs. ,T. T. Conners, Mb. and Mbs. John 
.1. Acar, Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Rowi.and, Mb. and 
Mrs. F. S. Rosboro, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Siiufelt, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Bartow, Mr. and Mrs. Abthub 
Lee, Mr. John Sei.kirk and the Misses Selkirk, 
Mr. Martin Kane, Mr. L. F. Perry, Mr. J. Mul- 
iiern. Mr. J. H. O’Conneix. Mb. C. G. Thayer, 
Mr. J. G. McKinnon, Mr. John Day, Mr. B. A. 
Pyrke, state commissioner of farms and markets, 
and others. 

The annual pilgrimage of the club, it is ex¬ 
pected, will take place on Friday and Saturday, 
June 11 and 12, next, and will include points of 
historical interest and industrial plants in the 
Schoharie and Susquehanna valleys. 


sitr 
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Cement’s Origin Lost 


c Portland Cement, Invented in 1824, is but an Improvement of Earlier Cements, 
Scientists Tell Us, Founding Belief on Famous Roman Structures 


T HE modern use of concrete in towering skyscrapers, 
in huge bridge abutments and spans, in vast dams 
and in a hundred other ways that the ancients never 
dreamed of has given rise to the impression that cement, 
which is the strength-giving ingredient of concrete, is itself 
a modern product. 

It is true that portland cement was not invented until 
1824. However, it is but an improvement of earlier 
cements whose origin is lost in antiquity. Many of the 
ancient civilizations used some kind of cementing material 
in their buildings, and where these have escaped the van¬ 
dalism of conquerors, the cement remains as good today 
as when it was placed. 

The Carthaginians used cement in structures, and there 
exists now the remains of a concrete aqueduct built by 
them long before the Christian era. 

Two thousand years ago the Romans, who conquered 
and exterminated the Carthaginians, used cement as mor¬ 
tar between the large stone blocks of their buildings, and 
also made concrete of it for the foundations of some of 
their best known temples and triumphal arches. The 
foundations of the world famous Forum, for instance, are 
of concrete. And although it was laid 2,000 years ago. 
it is as firm today as though it had been mixed in » 
modern drum mixer. 

The Arch of Titus in the Forum is set on concrete foun 
dations in which the ancient form marks are plainly 

visible. The substructure of the Temple of Julius is of 
solid concrete in which the vertical form marks are plainly 
visible, and although it has rested in a marshy location for 
twenty centuries, there is not a crack or fracture in it. 


The Arch of Titus, like many other struc¬ 
tures, has a base of solid 
concrete. 


Concrete was used in many other Roman structures, 
including the Coliseum, the Temple of Romulus, the Pan¬ 
theon and the Palace of Augustus, and has helped them 
to withstand the ravages of time to a remarkable degree. 

One may well ask why, if the Romans found concrete 
so serviceable as a foundation, they did not develop its use 
( even further. The answer is that their cement was made 
from materials largely prepared by nature in a certain 
manner, and its strength was limited. The principle of 
reinforcing concrete to withstand tensile forces had not 
been discovered. They could use cement, then, only where 
reinforcing was not necessary. Furthermore, industrial 
research in the modern sense was unknown, so it is not 
surprising that the use of cement was confined mostly to 
mortars and for concrete to be used in foundations of 
buildings and roads. 

The cement of the Romans was made by mixing slaked 
lime with volcanic ash. Only in the vicinity of active or 
extinct volcanoes could this be done, and there was no 


Pantheon's Dome has stood for 1.600 years. 
Concrete was used in its 
construction. 


(Concluded 
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With daily scrutinizing Jpen 
Let every man his actions try, 
Inquiring , What with brutes have / 

In common—What with noble ment” 
Sharatigdhar Paddhati. 


Your Buddy 

A RE you forgetting your buddy of other 
years? Are you forgetting him who 
worked cdose to your side, who was always 
to be relied upon to give you a hand when you 
needed help, who spoke the kindly word when 
you needed encouragement? Now that he has 
been compelled by reason of age or physical dis¬ 
ability to discontinue the pursuits of his chosen 
profession you are not allowing the gulf thus 
placed between you to widen and widen until you 
no longer think of him, are you? 

Scarcely would you do this if you knew whal 
it means to him. If you could understand how 
it would cheer him, and give him new hope, if 
you would pass his way some day and sit down 
beside him and talk over “ old times,” you would 
gladly and willingly suffer the inconvenience it 
might cause. A conductor of some fifty years 
service on another road was retired on pension 
and for a year following his retirement, due to the 
illness of his wife, he was-unable to visit the 
scenes of his life’s work, lie never had known 
a year to be so long and was constantly antici¬ 
pating the day when he could again greet those 
with whom he had been associated, he declared. 
And there you have it! Just plain lonesomeness. 
A typical case. Your case a few years hence, 
perhaps. 

right 
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LTHOUUII Tub Bulletin is only in its 
sixth year, many of our readers already 
regret the fact that they have failed to 
maintain a complete file of each volume. Back 
numbers, because of their intimate association 
with certain dates and events, their illustrations 
and other features, quite often are found more 
interesting than, when first issued. Occasional 
reference to them refreshes the memory and g ves 
the exiliilaration to be had from a “ trip ” into 
the forgotten past. And as the years roll on and 
Tiie Bulletin continues to record the activities 
of the Company and its employes, those who con¬ 
tinue to maintain a tile from year to year will 
find them more and more to be prized. There is 
on file in the office of publication, Room 1005, The 
Delaware and Hudson Building, Albany, N. Y., a 
limited supply of back numbers, except in the 
earlier volumes, as well as an index for Volume 
5, available for those who may desire them. 
Never will there be a better time to start a tile 
than now. 

Short $1,275,757,000 

W HAT do you suppose the railroads of the 
country could have done with $1,275,757,- 
000 could that sum have been spread out 
over the sixty-four months since they were 
returned to their owners following federal control? 
That is the difference, however, between the “ fair 
return ” fixed by the government and what had 
actually been earned up to the close of 1025. In 
it may be visualized the possibilities of better 
equipment, better maintenance, and better wages. 
And still, although the net income for 1025 was 
the largest in the history of the roads, it amounted 
to only 4.S3 per cent on their property investment 
and 5.03 per cent on the tentative valuation 
adopted by the commission in the 1020 rate case 


Tfeal Joy in Achievement 

There is no real joy in work without achieve¬ 
ment. Work well done brings reward in the 
doing. No man can really he happy in his em¬ 
ployment except that he has that, viewpoint in 
addition to any wage he may receive.—Paul 
Shoup, executive vice-president. Southern Pacific 
Company. 

Give to your enemy forgiveness, to your oppo¬ 
nent tolerance , to your friend your heart, to your 
child a good example, to your parents deference, 
and to everybody sunshine. — E-J Workers Maga¬ 
zine. 
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Coming ! “ c C7ie Old Soak ” 


E MPLOYES and their friends, generally, will 
welcome the announcement that The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Athletic Association will 
open its fifth theatrical year by presenting “The 
Old Soak ” at Vincentian Auditorium, Albany, 
on Monday and Tuesday evenings, March 22 and 
23. This is the play made famous by Raymond 
Hitchcock, the versatile comedian, who played the 
title role during its long and successful run in 
New York City, and also when the show was on 
the road. His understudy, in the presentation 
to be made by our employes, will be George M. 
Lawlor, who last year won such a splendid suc¬ 
cess as Pancho Lopez in “ The Bad Man.” 

The subject of this year’s play concerns a topic 
in which all are interested in these prohibition 
days and the manner in which it is handled 
creates many mirth-provoking incidents. Because 
this is so, there is assured an evening’s entertain¬ 
ment which will, for the time being at least, serve 
to erase the worries of the day and send one 
home with a feeling that after all this world is 
not such a bad place to live in. 

Practically an entirely different company than 
that which appeared in “ The Bad Man ” will be 
seen this year, but it has been trained in the same 
efficient manner, by Frank L. Trenor, that took 
last year’s production out of, the amateur class 
and established for our players a most enviable 
reputation in Albany, Plattsburg, Whitehall, 
Oneonta, Carbondale and elsewhere. The different 
characters of the play will he taken as follows: 

Ci.em IIawi.ky, The “Old Soak”. 

(iEORGE M. Lawlor 

Matilda, his wife. Ann M. Tiernan 

Lucy, his daughter. Ethel F. Weldon 

Clemmie. his son. Charles H. McOmber 


Cousin Webster Parsons, the village 
banker, distantly related to Matilda 

John M. J. Flanagan 
Tom Ogden, Lucy’s sweetheart... .Frank Mealy 

Ina Heath, Clemmie’s sweetheart. 

Jean I. Becker 

Nellie, the hired girl. Mildred M. Foley 

Al, the bootlegger. Jeremiah M. Crowley 

Period—T he Present 

ACT 1—Living room at the Hawley home, Bay 

Cliff, L. I. 

ACT II—The same. 

ACT III—Scene 1—Webster Parsons’ Bank. 

Scene 2—Same as ACT I. 

Fred L. Hanlon, supervisor of wage and work¬ 
ing agreements, is managing the production and 
the other members of the staff arc E. C. LaPerciie. 
business director; Frank Trenor, dramatic direc¬ 
tor; G. M. Lawlor, stage director; II. C. Young, 
advertising manager; and W. F. Dollard, chair¬ 
man, ticket committee. The scenery has been 
designed and executed by Edward Clark. 

The entire house will be reserved and the fol¬ 
lowing scale of prices will prevail: Orchestra— 
Rows A to O, $1.05; P to Q, $1.10; V to W, $.50. 
Balcony—Rows A and B, $1.10; C to F, $.50. 
These prices include the Government tax. Ex¬ 
change tickets which have been sold will be 
honored from now until March 20, if presented 
at Room 1001, General Office Building, Albany, or 
at the Storeroom counter, Building No. 6, Colonie. 

Following its appearance in Albany, the show 
will go on the road, visiting Carbondale during 
the week of April 11, Plattsburg on April 26, 
Oneonta and Whitehall on dates now being 
arranged, and other Delaware and Hudson com¬ 
munities. 


Johnny Appleseed 


J OHNNY APPLESEED lives again. He lives 
to the extent, at least, that the Chamber of 
Commerce at Fort Wayne, Ind., where he 
died either in 1843 or 1847, has instructed a com¬ 
mittee to locate, mark and make accessible to the 
public, his grave. He was born in Springfield, 
Mass., in 1775 and his real name was John Chap¬ 
man. Secretary Sherman once described him as 
“ one of the most striking figures this republic 


has ever produced ” for it was he who planted 
orchards and nurseries in the wilderness of Ohio 
and Indiana in advance of civilization. 

He appeared as a wanderer in the Valley of the 
Potomac in 1709. The following summer he was 
fn western Pennsylvania. One day in the fall of 
1S0O, a woman living on the banks of the Ohio 
river near Steubenville, saw a crazy-looking craft 
floating down stream. It consisted of two canoes 
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lashed together, heavily loaded with bags, and 
piloted by a bare-footed, oddly dressed man wear¬ 
ing a broad-brimmed hat. It was John Chapman 
with a cargo of apple seeds, which he had gathered 
from the cider presses of Pennsylvania. He told 
the woman he was on his way into the wilderness 
to plant nurseries in advance of the pioneers. 
“ My mission in life,” he told her, “ is to have 
apple trees ready for the settlers when they come.” 

Physically, Johnny Appleseed was a man of 
medium height and spare build. Had it not been 
for his clownish garments he would have been a 
handsome man; but it was his conviction that man 
should not clothe himself for show, but only to 
cover his nakedness. He was not an ignorant or 
illiterate man; his conversation bore the marks 
of the good training and education he had re¬ 
ceived in his youth. He was of a meditative and 
deeply religious turn of mind, professing himself 
a disciple of Emmanuel Swedenborg, whose teach¬ 
ings he had somewhat, perhaps unconsciously, 
modified to suit his own convictions. His two 
missions in life were to make converts to his 
religion and to plant apple trees in the wilderness. 

His first nursery, so far as known, was in a 
narrow valley along the Ohio, opposite what is 
now Wellsburg, W. Va. Later he penetrated the 
interior of Ohio, and for years his chief field of 
operations was along the Muskingum and its 
tributaries. He went westward as far as eastern 
Indiana as civilization moved in that direction. 
It is estimated that he set out more than 100 
nurseries in the forest and many of the finest 
orchards in the early days of Ohio and Indiana 
were composed of trees bought from him, the 
patron saint of American orchardists. 

Equipped with an ax, a hatchet and a Vir¬ 
ginia hoe, he would seek out a protected spot 
among the trees near a stream; there he would 
dig up the soil until it was thoroughly pulverized 
and then plant several thousand apple, peach and 


pear seeds. Then, after building a brush fence 
around the infant nursery to keep away deer 
and other grazing animals, he would continue his 
journey until another suitable place for a nursery 
was found. 

When the settlers arrived from the east they 
found fruit trees waiting for them, to be bought 
for practically nothing. A “ fippenny bit,” which 
was worth about one-sixteenth of a Spanish dollar, 
was the customary price for a tree. But if the 
pioneer had no money, if he could not afford the 
fippenny bit, he got his trees anyway, either on 
credit or in exchange for a few old clothes which 
Johnny Appleseed was only too glad to get. 
Fortunately, there is still in existence a piece of 
paper containing some of his writings. It reads: 
“ Due John Oliver one hundred and fifty trees 
when he goes for them to some of my nurseries 
on Mohican waters. John Chapman.” 

Johnny Appleseed did not limit his activities 
to planting fruit trees, however. He also planted 
small fruit, such as grapes, and he scattered 
through the forest the seed of supposedly valuable 
medicinal plants—pennyroyal, hoarhound, rattle¬ 
snake root and dog fennel. 


"Che Maddest One 

A passenger took the train at Lyons, entered a 
sleeper, and tipped the guard liberally to put him 
out of the train at Dijon: 

“ I’m a very heavy sleeper," he said, " and you 
must take no notice of my protests. Seize me and 
put me out on the platform.” 

He slept. He awoke as the train steamed Into 
Paris. In a raging fury he went to the guard and 
expressed some emphatic opinions In a varied 
vocabulary. 

"Ah,” said the guard calmly, “ you have a bit of 
a temper, but It’s nothing compared with the chap 
l put out of the train at Dijon !”—Le Hire (Paris). 


Only by perseverance do toe succeed. 


Success 

T HE test of life is living. The test of worth is service. He who serves himself 
and no other is a failure, though death releases his grasp on the ransom of 
an empire. He who finds life bitter is a failure, though multitudes cheer 
him on the street. The king who rules an unhappy and maltreated people is a 
failure. The carpenter who hangs a door well is a success. There is more honor 
in using one talent well than in abusing the possession of ten. To keep clean, to 
do good work, to earn friends, to be happy, and bestow happiness, to develop oppor¬ 
tunity, to serve where possible and learn not to whine—this is success. There is 
no greater; there is no other. 

Robert Quimjen. 
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When Canals Lost Out 


C ANAL operators in the pioneer days of steam 
railroading fought most stubbornly the ad 
vance of the more modern means of trans¬ 
portation despite the fact that the facilities they 
offered fell far short of meeting the demands of 
a fast growing trade. The cities of Liverpool 
and Manchester, in England, in 1821 were still 
being served by the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal 
which, when first constructed, had furnished a 
cheap and ready means of conveyance between the 
two centers, of raw cotton in one direction and 
manufactured products in another. But traffic al 
last outgrew the capacity of the canal, its wharves 
and the ability of boats and horses to handle it. 

Something had to be done. Carts and wagons 
were tried but proved altogether insufficient. 
Sometimes manufacturing operations had to he 
suspended altogether, and, during the winter, 
when canals were frozen over, communication be 
tween the two cities was completely at a stand¬ 
still. Cotton remained on the docks at 
Liverpool for weeks at a time, waiting to be re¬ 
moved; in fact, the time thus consumed was 
greater than that which had elapsed in transport¬ 
ing it from the United States to England. 

Appeals were made to the canal companies but 
without avail. Their operators were enjoying an 
overcrowded business at their own prices, and 
were disposed to be very dictatorial. The Duke’s 
agents would scarcely listen to the expostulations 
of Liverpool merchants or the Manchester manu¬ 
facturers, and the Bridgewater canal forthwith 
was announced as a monopoly. 

Any new means of transportation between the 
two cities, therefore offered a reasonable prospect 
of relief and was certain to receive a most cordial 
welcome. A tramroad first was proposed, but 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was what 
actually developed. The survey which preceded 
the work of construction all but precipitated a 
civil war due to the antipathy of the canal oper¬ 
ators, their employes and friends. 

Parliament, in 1825, was asked for authority 
to prooeed with the work of construction. With 
this, the canal operators reluctantly and some¬ 
what with bad grace, made overtures of concilia¬ 
tion. They promised to employ steam vessels on 
the Mersey and on the canal. One of the com¬ 
panies even proposed to reduce its length by three 
miles at great cost. At the same time they made 
a showing of lowering their rates. But it was 
all too late; the project of the railway had gone 
so far that its supporters felt that they were com¬ 
mitted to it and could not well withdraw. The 
remedies offered by the canal owners, at the best, 
could only have staved off for the time being the 
necessity for better communication. 


When it was fully realized that if parliament 
gave its consent, the railroad was destined to 
come, the canal companies prepared to resist the 
measure with every means at their command. 
Public opinion was curried and some of the ap¬ 
peals were, when viewed today, most amusing. 
Pamphlets were printed and newspapers were 
hired to revile the railway. It was declared that 
its formation would prevent cows from grazing 
and hens from laying. The poisoned air from the 
locomotives would kill birds as they flew over 
them, and render the preservation of pheasants 
and foxes no longer possible. Householders ad¬ 
joining the projected line were told that their 
houses would be burned to the ground by the fire 
thrown from the “ engine chimneys,” while the 
air around would be polluted by clouds of smoke. 
There would no longer be any use for horses; and 
if railways were extended, the species would be¬ 
come extinct, and oats and hay would be rendered 
unsalable. Traveling by rail would be highly 
dangerous, it was argued, and country inns would 
be ruined. Boilers would burst and blow pas¬ 
sengers to atoms. And then there was always 
this consolation to wind up—the weight of the 
locomotive would completely prevent its moving, 
and that railways, even if made, could never be 
worked by steam power. 

After surmounting innumerable barriers of one 
description or another, the road was completed 
and, on September 15, 1830, a formal ceremony in 
recognition of the success was held. The com¬ 
pletion of the work was justly regarded as an 
important national event. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, then prime minister, Sir Robert Peel, secre¬ 
tary of state, and other governmental dignitaries 
were present, while from the country there as¬ 
sembled a vast throng of spectators. 

Eight locomotives, constructed at the Stephen¬ 
son works, had been delivered and placed upon 
the line, the whole of which had been tried and 
tested, weeks before, with perfect success. The 
several trains of carriages accommodated in all 
about six hundred persons. The “ Northumbrian,” 
driven by George Stephenson, the inventor, 
headed the line of trains; then followed the 
“ Phoenix,” with Robert Stephenson, his son, at 
the throttle; the “North Star,” in charge of Rob¬ 
ert Stephenson, Sr., (brother of George) ; the 
“Rocket,” Joseph Locke; the “Dart,” Thomas L. 
Gooch; the “Comet,” Willard Allcard; the 
“Arrow,” Frederick Swanwick, and the “ Meteor,” 
responding to the dictates of Anthony Harding. 
All along the line of travel, the trains with their 
burdens of humanity aboard were cheered. It 
was an epochal event, indeed. 
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Veterans To Dance Again 

ELAWARE and Hudson night, the occasion 
of the annual dance of The Delaware and 
Hudson Veterans’ Association of the Sus¬ 
quehanna division, announced for the State 
Armory at Oneonta, on Saturday evening, April 17, 
is being eagerly anticipated by veteran employes 
and their friends, as well as other employes of 
the Company. The first of these dances was held 
a year ago and proved so popular as to at once 
create an insistent demand that they be made an 
annual event. This being so, the forthcoming 
“get-together” should be even better patronized 
and develop to an even greater extent the good 
fellowship known to prevail among the members 
of the Association. 

Elaborate preparations are being made. That 
it will be a Delaware and Hudson night in every 
sense of the word is evidenced by the selection for 
the evening of the Green Island Car shops’ broad¬ 
casting orchestra of fifteen pieces, which early 
in November was heard through Station W1IAJ5 
of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy, 
N. Y., and the Colonie Car department quartet, so 
well known all over the system, whose repertoire 
of songs never fails to please. Other entertain¬ 
ment of the guests is planned by the members 
of the Ladies’ "Auxiliary. 

For the accommodation of those living north 
of Oneonta, who may wish to attend, a special 
train will be provided through the courtesy of 
the Management. The schedule for this train, 
as well as other arrangements for the evening, 
will be published in a later issue of The Bulle¬ 
tin. 

trouble 

E VER stop to be thankful for the troubles 
of your job? When you get the right slant 
on troubles you discover that they are 
rather useful, after all. They pay about half 
your salary. 

It’s this way: Whether you are the buyer or 
the errand boy, or the manager; whether you 
sell, or ship, or keep books, someone could be 
found to handle your job for about half what 
you get if it were not for the troubles—the things 
that go wrong, the people who treat you con¬ 
temptibly, the difficulties that have to he met 
and overcome. 

Who knows, perhaps if you went looking fot 
more troubles and, instead of trying to duck them, 
developed the habit of meeting them half way 
and licking them, you might very soon find your¬ 
self getting a bigger salary! 

A man, like a good automobile, must be able 
to stand abuse as well as use. 

—The William Feather Magazine. 


c Uhat Little Indicator 

O those of our employes whose experiences 
with the once fnmous “ Dutch clocks,” so 
conspicuous as a part of caboose equipment 
years ago, are not yet forgotten, the verses below, 
published in The Railway Age of February' 26, 
1880, will be found most interesting, indeed. 

They have got a new Invention, and I tell you it Is 
great; 

They use It on the railroad, to gauge the time on 
freight; 

It has a pencil for a hand, and marks down on a 
card 

The time you reach a station and the time you 
leave the yard. 

And If you try to beat it, you will find It is no use 
When they have the Indicator on the little, short 
caboose. 

This Indicator is funny; 1 tell you it is queer; 

It tells them when you leave the train to get a 
glass of beer; 

It tells them when you slide the wheels, and when 
the train breaks loose, 

This little Indicator on the little, short caboose. 

It is the little time card, that tells them very plain, 
Where you switch upon the side-track to meet some 
other train. 

And if you get belated, or stalled upon the grade, 
It tells them when it happened, and what delay you 
made ; 

And when you reach your home at last, you have a 
good excuse 

In the little Indicator, on the little, short caboose. 
Now, fifteen miles an hour is all that they allow. 
And if you should run faster, there’s bound to be a 
row; 

They will call you to the office, and ask you right 
away, 

How it was you ran so fast, and what you have to 
say. 

Oh, you never can deceive them, for they have you 
in a noose, 

In the little Indicator on the little, short caboose. 


Lost Opportunities 

ANY of us who think we are poor are rich 
in opportunities, if we could only see them, 
in possibilities all about us, in faculties 
worth more than diamond bracelets. In our large 
Eastern cities it has been found that at least 
ninety-four out of every hundred found their first 
fortune at home, or near at hand, and in meeting 
common everyday wants. It is a sorry day for 
a young man who can not see any opportunities 
where he is, but thinks he can do better some¬ 
where else. Some Brazilian shepherds organized 
a party to go to California to dig gold, and took 
along a handful of translucent pebbles to play 
checkers with on the voyage. After arriving in 
San Francisco, and after they had thrown most 
of the pebbles away, the discovered that they 
were diamonds. They hastened back to Brazil, 
only to find that the mines from which the pebbles 
had been gathered had been taken up by other 
prospectors and sold to the government. The 
richest gold and silver mine in Nevada was sold 
by the owner for $42.00 to get money to pay 
his passage to other mines, where he thought he 
could get rich.” 

—0. S. Maroen in Rising in the World. 
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Qroup Insurance Hits New High Mark 

G ROUP Insurance benefits reached a new high mark in January when claims aggregating 
$31,554, were settled under various options of the plan. Likewise, on February 18, a new record 
for a single day was established when cheeks for death benefits amounting to $11,600 were 
mailed to beneficiaries, while on February 16, 17 and 18, payments totalling $2,025 were made on 
135 health and accident claims. 

These “high spots” are worthy of thoughtful consideration. They indicate just how well savings 
are safeguarded in case of sickness or accident, or how estates are augmented in event of death. 
Scarcely is it presuming too much to observe that the distribution of $31,554 in homes of our 
employes or their beneficiaries during January, was made possible wholly through the attitude of 
the Management in providing the plan of Group Insurance to which all employes may and are urged 
to subscribe. 

Below there appears a list of twenty-eight death claims, aggregating $37,553, that have been 
settled recently. Three of the claimants, it will he noted, were the heirs of pensioned employes. In 
one instance, that of Patrick Sullivan, a conductor on the Pennsylvania division, total and per¬ 
manent disability benefits amounting to $518.40, were paid prior to death, and in this same connection 
might be added the ease of John T. Farrington, a conductor running out of Green Ridge, who has 
received $1,200 in dismemberment benefits for the loss of a hand. Three of the $500 payments 
indicate full coverage for less than two years of service, thus leaving only four instances where 
employes had failed to avail themselves of the full benefit of the plan. 

Death benefits were paid as follows: 


Name 

Occupation 

Residence 

Date 

Died 

Claim 

Ackart, Albro 

Conductor 

Binghamton 

Dec. 

29 

$500 

Adriauce, William 

Cr. Watchman 

Cohoes 

Jan. 

4 

500 

Bareomb. Jacob 

Coaler 

Rouses Point 

Feb. 

3 

1.200 

Brady, John 

Machinist 

Carbondale 

Jan. 

4 

*500 

Corr, Charles A. 

Clerk (Trans.) 

Waterford 

Jan. 

22 

1,400 

Craft, Floyd G. 

Aeety. Cutter (Car) 

Carbondale 

Feb. 

12 

*500 

DePaul, Louis 

Trackman 

Mechanicville 

Feb. 

14 

500 

Druinin, Milton S. 

Car Repairman 

Oneonta 

Oct. 

24 

1,800 

Finn, Jeremiah (P) 

Trainman 

Fort Edward 

Feb. 

3 

500 

Gallagher, Michael 

Gateman 

Scranton 

Jan. 

18 

1.000 

Gardner, John (P) 

Laborer (MP) 

Oneonta 

Nov. 

16 

1,200 

Gibbons, James F. 

Cr. Watchman 

Green Ridge 

Feb. 

12 

1,000 

Grogan, Michael 

Caretaker 

Plattsburg 

Feb. 

7 

1,200 

Herron. LeRoy S. 

Pumpman 

Cobleskill 

Dec. 

30 

1,200 

llewell. .1. E. 

Foreman Painter 

Oneonta 

Jan. 

16 

3.000 

Hook, John H. 

Laborer (MP) 

Watervliet 

Jan. 

22 

1,000 

Jenkins, Thomas 

Gateman 

Hudson 

Jan. 

14 

1,000 

Langan, Thomas W. 

Hostler 

Carbondale 

Jan. 

22 

1,800 

Moyles, William 

Gateman 

Scranton 

Jan. 

10 

1,000 

Parsons, James W. 

Freight Handler 

Sharon Spa 

Jan. 

12 

1,400 

Piano, Angelo 

Foreman (M. of W.) 

Ballston Spa 

Dec. 

25 

1.600 

Rowe, William H. 

Waiter (DS) 

Albany 

Feb. 

10 

1,000 

Ryan. Fred T. 

Loco. Inspector 

Colonie 

Jan. 

17 

2.200 

Ryan. William F. (P) 

Engineer 

Schenectady 

Jan. 

27 

2,200 

Smith. Jacob 

Clerk (Trans.) 

Binghamton 

Jan. 

31 

1,400 

Stratta. Louis, Sr. 

Cook (M.ofW.) 

Watervliet 

Feb. 

8 

*500 

Sullivan. Patrick 

Conductor 

Carbondale 

Oct. 

26 

**2,753 

Ward. James J. 

Conductor 

Honesdale 

Jan. 

31 

2,200 


(P) Pensioner. 

(*) $250 free; $250 additional. 

I **) Balance remaining after participation in Total and Permanent Disability benefits. 
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Cement’s Origin Lost 

(Continued from Page 7) 


uniformity among the ingredients. Hut the result¬ 
ing cement had hydraulic properties—that is, it 
would harden under water—and made possible 
many important projects. That the concretes 
and mortars made by _ this crude method have 
endured so perfectly is a splendid tribute to the 
inherent qualities of cement. 

With the fall of Borne, the knowledge of 
cement-making declined, and the Dark Ages seem 
to have obliterated it altogether for a period. 
However, shortly prior to the American Bevolu- 
tion, European experimenters began to make 
natural cement of various qualities. In 1756, 
John Smeaton, who was building the Edystone 
Lighthouse off the English coast, succeeded in 
making a cement that hardened under water and 
gave the structure a permanent foundation, which 
had been unattainable before. 

Improvements were made on this cement, until 
in 1824, Joseph Aspdin,* a stone mason of Leeds, 
England, succeeded in proportioning from ma¬ 
terials not already mixed by nature a compound 
which, when burnt and ground, made first class 


cement, lie called it "portland cement” because 
of its similarity to building stone from the Isle 
of Portland, used in such structures as West¬ 
minster Abbey. Aspdin was given the lirst patent 
for portland cement, but is it considered doubt¬ 
ful that he really knew more than rule of thumb 
methods for its manufacture. Isaac C. Johnson, 
another Englishman, later made valuable discov¬ 
eries that helped put cement-making on a scien¬ 
tific basis, as did other investigators in France 
and Germany. Portland cement manufacture was 
well established abroad by 1875. 

Publication of this interesting article, as well 
as the illustrations, is made possible through the 
courtesy of the Portland Cement Association. The 
extent of the industry in the United States, 
together with some of the outstanding facts of 
interest associated with the manufacture of 
Portland cement, will form the subject of another 
article to be published in The llui.i.ETitr in the 
near future. 

* See The Bulletin of December 15. 1924, for 
"Cement Industry Now 100 Years Old.” 



Form marks in (be palace of Augustus. Paletine Hill, Home. The pram of the wood is still 
visible on the concrete poured twenty centuries ago. 


“If the mariner’s wise he looks In the skim 
To see what he is about; 

And he never expects any ships to come tn 
If he hasn’t sent any ships out." 


A Chinaman was out In the woods. A bear hap¬ 
pened to find his tracks and followed them. Seeing 
the bear following, the Chinaman said: “ You 

Ilkee my (lacks, 1 makee some more." 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Passenger Business Cut 25 % 

According to Samuel O. Dunn, 
editor of the Railway Age, the 
decline In the number of pas¬ 
sengers carried one mile by the 
steam railways between 1920 
and 1925 was about 25 per cent 
of their total business. On the 
basis of the present average 
passenger rate this represented 
a loss In annual earnings of 
$340,000,000, of which about 
$105,000,000 was sustained by 
the eastern lines, $35,000,000 by 
the southern lines, and $206,- 
000,000 by the western lines. 
The passenger business of the 
western lines Is now less than It 
was fifteen years ago. while 
that of the eastern and southern 
roads has declined to about 
what it was eight years ago. 
“ There can be no doubt that 
this business has been taken 
away by the private automobile 
and the motor bus," declares 
Mr. Dunn. 


3<A/c Mentions This Train 

In the northeastern part of 
Georgia there is a short line 
railroad the subject of many 
Jokes. One evening a native of 
that section was In conversation 
with a traveling man who was 
very impatient at the slow mov¬ 
ing trains. 

“ But, sir," said the native, 
“ you must not criticize the 
handiwork of God.” 

“ Handiwork of God—bah ! 
Why, God never heard of this 
thing.” 

“Yes, Indeed,” was the re¬ 
tort. "This very train Is men¬ 
tioned In the Bible. Didn’t the 
Lord create • the beasts of the 
earth, the cattle and everything 
that creepeth upon the earth ?' " 
—Pullman News, 


«A£en> Construction Increased in / 925 

More miles of new railway 
line were built In the United 
8tates In 1926 than in any year 
since 1919 and more miles of 
second track, creating double 
track mileage, were built than 
In any year since 1913, accord¬ 
ing to the Railway Age. The 
total railroad miles In the 
United States declined In each 
of the eight years ending with 
1924. On January 80, 1916, 
there were 264,261 miles of 
track and 260,000 at. the end of 
1924, or 4,248 miles less. In¬ 
formation regarding mileage 
abandoned during the year Is 
not yet available but the indica¬ 
tions are there was practically 
no change In the total mileage 
of the country last year. 


When a man is in trouble, 
any rumor Is sufficient to com¬ 
plete his ruin. 


Should be ‘‘Happiest People" 

Charles M. Schwab believes 
“ the American people ought to 
be the happiest people in the 
world,” beoause unprecedented 
prosperity Is here, and the fu¬ 
ture looks bright. 

“ For the past twenty years,” 
he says, “ our railroads have 
had a very severe drubbing. 
They have been regulated al¬ 
most to death. But they have 
survived all attacks upon them 
and all the regulations they 
have received. And today some¬ 
thing very Important is happen¬ 
ing. The public is beginning to 
realize that In our American 
railroad system they have the 
greatest railroad plant with the 
greatest efficiency, of any coun¬ 
try in the world.”— From the 
Wilmington (Cal.) Journal. 


Studying Jot Jap Dining Service 

To round out an experience of 
more than eight years in the 
hotel and restaurant business In 
the United States, with a view 
to preparing himself to return 
to Japan within the next year 
to serve the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment as an executive in the 
management of its hotels and 
railway dining car service, Ed¬ 
ward Pierre, 39, a Japanese, has 
entered the dining car service 
of the Pennsylvania railroad as 
a junior steward. He was grad¬ 
uated from Meiji university, 
Tolcio, in 1907, with the degree 
of LLD. However, he regards 
no task as too menial for him 
and his first Job in this country 
was that of a mop man in the 
kitchen of the Hotel Commodore 
In New York City. 


Chief Transportation Reliance 

“ No other country Is so de¬ 
pendent upon efficient railroad 
transportation as the United 
States. Waterways have their 
place, and should be developed 
where needed, but our railroads 
continue to be the chief trans¬ 
portation reliance. Reliable 
transportation makes it unneces¬ 
sary for merchants and manu¬ 
facturers to tie up space and 
money in carrying excessive 
stocks. It speeds up the whole 
course of production, sale and 
use of commodities.— Newburoh 
(N. Y.) News. 


From names submitted In a 
nickname contest, the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois has chosen that 
of the ” Connecting Link ” which 
will henceforth be used as its 
trademark. One hundred dol¬ 
lars was paid to the author, 
while to the contestant submit¬ 
ting the second best nickname, 
the “Middle Link.” fifty dollars 
were paid. 


India Got First Railroad in 1853 

Steam railroad history in In¬ 
dia dates back to 1853, when 
the Bombay-Thana line of 20.6 
miles was opened, and, later the 
same year, the Calcutta-Hoogh- 
ly line of 23.6 miles was put In 
operation. In 1856, the Madras- 
Arcot line of 65.5 miles was 
opened, and by 1859 there were 
eight companies engaged In the 
construction of more than 6,000 
miles of road. Broad gauge (6 
feet,) was used at first, but in 
1870 it was decided to permit 
the use of a narrower gauge for 
railroads of secondary Import¬ 
ance and the metre gauge of 
three feet, three and three- 
eighths inches was adopted. 
Later, gauges of two feet, six 
Inches and two feet were used 
on smaller roads. Metre gauge 
lines now comprise about 10,000 
miles, or 40 per cent of the 
country’s total mileage 


“ Error " Committee 

In a further movement to re¬ 
duce loss and damage claims, 
three members of the Harris¬ 
burg Transfer station force, 
Pennsylvania lines, representa¬ 
tive of the truckers, loaders and 
tallymen, have been designated 
by their co-workers as a “ No 
Error ” committee. They will 
serve for one month, when a new 
committee will be named, thus 
thirty-six men will serve in this 
unique and Important capacity 
each year. 


Central Gets Two Diesels 

Two Diesel locomotives, radi¬ 
cal departures from existing 
types, are being built for the 
New York Central for use in 
main line freight haulage and 
high speed passenger train serv¬ 
ice. They will make their ap¬ 
pearance on the Putnam division 
early this fall, and, being self- 
contained power units, using 
electricity generated by Diesel 
oil engines, are the first of their 
kind to be built in this country. 


rtaltway Women s Association 

The Railway Business Wom¬ 
en s Association of Chicago has 
been organized by women em¬ 
ployed by railroads, steamship 
companies, affiliated committees 
and the Pullman company, for 
the purpose of advancing social, 
business and Intellectual devel- 
ppment. Miss Cora Nelson, of 
the Western Trunk Line Com¬ 
mittee, is the president 


What a man Is down on Is 
usually what he Is not up on.”— 
The Commonwealther. 
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<$very Employe a 
Salesman 


/1 CORPORATION may 
r~l spread itself over the whole 
world, and may employ a 
hundred thousand men, hut the aver¬ 
age person will usually form his 
Judgment of it through his contact 
with one individual. If this person 
is rude or inefficient, it will lake a 
lot of kindness and efficiency to 
overcome the bad impression. Every 
member of an organization who in 
any capacity comes in contact with 
the public is a salesman, and the 
impression he makes is an advertise¬ 
ment, good or bad. 











